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NEXT CONVENTION AT DETROIT, MICH. 


The proposed location of the Grant statue 
Plansetthe Parkin the Botanic Washing- 
Commission of ton has been the occasion of fierce attacks 
Washington 
Menaced. 


Gardens in 


by all the interests opposed to the plans of 
As is known, this 
Burnham, 


the Park Commission. 
park commission, composed of Daniel Hi. 
Charles F. McKim, and Samuel Parsons, Jr., gave ex- 
haustive consideration to the problem of the development 
of Washington, and visited the capitals of Europe to 
The Park 


Commission plans are based largely upon those of L? En- 


study the best examples of capital cities. 


fant, prepared under the supervision of George Wash- 
They have had the hearty approval of the art 
While the commission 


ington, 
bodies of America and Europe. 
has no legal standing and can act only in an advisory 
been already accomplished 


capacity, much good has 


through its recommendations. Among the great build- 
ings located under its direction are: The Union Station, 
the Agricultural Building, the National Museum, the 
buildings for the Senate and House, the Municipal Build- 
ing, and those for the George Washington University and 
the Daughters of the Revolution. These results are 
a substantial tribute to the 
It is to be devoutly hoped that they will continue to be 


followed to the consummation of making Washington one 


Park Commission plans. 


of the beauty spots of the world. The present opposition 
is from powerful local influences, such as one or two news- 
papers, and the property owners along Pennsylvania and 
It is another case where the commercial 
The issue however 


other avenues. 
and the are interests are in conflict. 
should not be regarded as local. Washington, the capital 
of the nation, belongs to the people of the whole country, 
and should be developed to their utmost pride and enjoy- 
ment. The plans for this end could be in no more com- 
petent hands than those of the present commission; a 
highly gratifving start has been made, and it is to the 
interest of the people at large, and to the advancement 
of the Fine Arts that no obstacles be allowed to prevent 
the consummation of the plans of the Park Commission. 
The influence of the architects has been most potent in 
the establishment of this commission, and in the move- 
ment for municipal improvement throughout the coun- 
try. They can do much to prevent the failure of the 
work so well begun by urging their members in Congress 


to support the Park Commission plans. 
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The greatest event of the year in archi- 
The Great Pitts- 
burg Architect- 


ural Exhibition. 
tute of Architects, was the recent exhibition 


tectural circles with the exception of the 


vear’s Conventions of the American Insti- 


of the Pittsburg Architectural Club. The exhibition con- 
tained an unusually large and strong showing of the 
work of American Architects and of the schools of archi- 
tecture. The several galleries at the disposal of the club 
allowed classification of the exhibits unusually favorable 
for examination and comparison. In the ecclesiastical 
group were drawings of notable churches recently finished 
or in process of construction, in America and Europe. 
The showing was no discredit to the architects of America. 
Two galleries were devoted chiefly to the representation 
of the “progress before precedent” movement in archi- 
tecture in the United States. Saving a model of a column 
cap, no work was shown of the pioneer in this movement, 
Louis H. Sullivan, but an exceedingly interesting ex- 
hibit was made by his disciple, Frank Lloyd Wright, and 
by such followers as George W. Maher, and Geo. R. and 
Arthur R. Dean, of Chicago. The progress made in the 
so-called secession movement in Europe was illustrated 
by a hundred or more exhibits from Germany, Austria 
and England. In the foreign section, also, were note- 
worthy exhibits of medal of honor designs, and of beau- 


tifully rendered sketches from France. 


Perhaps the most important department of 
Large Projects the exhibition was that showing the plans 
at the Pittsburg onresentative of the great movement in the 
ae United States for the beautification of cities. 
Prominent in this section were the remarkable series of 
drawings of the plans of the Senate Park Commission 
for the development of Washington, D. C.; the Burnham 
plans for the improvement of Manila, and of San Fran- 
cisco; and group plans for the beautifying of Cleveland 
and of Pittsburg. With all these plans the architects have 
been closely identified, and with them rests much of the 
responsibility for their ultimate success. The advanced 
work being done in the architectural schools and ateliers 
of the East was shown by extensive exhibits which in- 
cluded examples from practically all of the eastern schools 
of architecture. The western schools were without repre- 
sentation, except for the exhibit of the Washington Uni- 
versity at St. Louis. Especially to be regretted was the 
absence of an exhibit by the University of Illinois that 
maintains one of the oldest and most progressive depart- 
ments for architectural and engineering instruction in the 
United States. Brief mention only has been made of 
the more striking features of this unequalled architectural 
exhibition. Ag a display of architectural draftsmanship 
alone, the exhibition will be long remembered. The ex- 
hibition was an ambitious undertaking, and its pronounced 
success was due to the enthusiasm and hard work of a 
dozen or so of the club members under the leadership of 
President Richard Kiehnel. These with the catalogue 
committee have won laurels for the Pittsburg Architectural 
Club. 


THE CORROSION! OF STEEL* 


| or combines with nearly all other elements, 
pe but also on account of the changes in struc- 
% ture and physical character which are pro- 
duced by the presence of almost infinitesimal quantities of 
impurities. A variation of a few tenths of one per cent 
in the amount and condition of the carbon content may 
produce such a change in the physical properties of the 
metal as to entirely alter its fitness for the various pur- 
poses to which it is put. A variation of a few hundredths 
of one per cent of phosporous in the specifications for 
certain useful forms of steel has been and still is a matter 
of controversy between interests representing hundreds of 
millions of dollars of capital and involving the questions 
of the safeguarding of the lives and property of the pub- 
lic. Sulphur, silicon, and manganese are among the other 
well known elements whose presence, absence, or condi- 
tion in extremely small amounts produce important dif- 
ferences in the character of steel. Absolutely pure iron 
has but a limited use in the industries of man, and as a 
rule the properties which are sought are produced by the 
presence of other elements. 


This point is emphasized in order to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that, chemically speaking, structural iron 
or steel is not a standard substance, but varies in compo- 
sition and in character. 


*Paper read at the A. I. A. Chicago Convention, November 19 
1907, by Allerton S. Cushman, Assistant Director, Office of Public hands. 
United States Department of Agriculture. ‘ 


I have frequently called attention to the fact that 
resistance to corrosion was one of the most variable of 
the many characteristics of steel. That is to say, not 
only do the various kinds of merchantable iron and steel 
differ from each other within wide limits in their resist- 
ance to corrosive influence, but specimens from the same 
mill or furnace will frequently show a great difference in 
this respect. There are few subjects at the present time 
more important to the engineer and the architect than the 
protection of structural steel from rapid, unsightly and 
dangerous corrosion. I wish to point out that there are 
two separate and distinct lines along which we may hope 
to make progress. 

The first of these has to do with the understanding 
of the causes which promote corrosion and their elimi- 
nation in the manufacture of the metal, and the second 
is the study of paint-films or waterprof coatings which 
shall really protect even the most inferior metals for in- 
definite periods. It is only the first phase of the subject 
that I shall consider tonight. 

The tendency to oxidation is a characteristic inherent 
in iron and an absolutely unrustable iron or steel will prob- 
ably be impossible of accomplishment, even in the distant 
future. If, however, all the steel made resisted corrosion 
as well as the best of it, there would be no problem, and 
this paper would not have been written. 

I shall not take your time this evening to review the 
older theories which were held to account for the rusting 
of iron, but will call your attention to the electrochemical 
or electrolytic explanation, which is now coming to be gen- 


| 

eC eases: RON is unique among the elements, not only 
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erally aecepted. According to modern chemical theory, all 
reactions which take place in water solution are attended 
by certain readjustments of the electrical states of react- 
ing particles which are called ions. You are undoubtedly 
aware that under the atomic theory molecules of compound 
substances are made up of atoms which are held together 
by a force or forces which represent large amounts of 
energy. Now, some substances, when they are dissolved 
in water, will conduct electricity, while others will not. 
The first class of substances which are generally inor- 
ganic acids, alkalies, and salts, we call electrolytes, while 
those organic bodies, such as sugar, which do not conduct 
electricity in solution, are non-electrolytes. 

Arrhenius, a Swedish physicist, in 1887 announced 
the theory of electrolytic dissociation, the evidence for 
which can not be discussed here, but it can be said that 
the theory has been borne out by numerous researches, 
and is at the present time almost universally accepted. 
This theory tells us that the molecules of electrolytes, as 
they pass into solution in water, dissociate into ions, which 
are simply atoms carrying, in spite of the smallness of 
their mass, very heavy charges of electricity. In order 
that no energy may be lost or gained, it follows that the 
dissociation must produce both positive and negative ions, 
which are equivalent and opposite. A rough analogy of 
what has taken place through dissociation is furnished by 
a coiled steel spring. If we put such a spring in tension 
and hold it thus, without addition or subtraction of ma- 
terial, we have impressed potential energy upon it, which 
will be returned in equivalent amount when by any means 
the tension is relieved. Indeed, we might consider one 
end of the spring as positive to the other end, and that 
in relieving the tension the energy reappeared by the neu- 
tralization of the positive and negative potentials. 

To illustrate further what is meant by the theory of 
solutions, let us consider the system common salt and pure 
water. Common salt is composed of an atom of sodium 
combined with an atom of chlorine, and the molecule is 
represented by the simple chemical formula Na C,. When 
sodium chloride is brought together with water it tends 
to go into solution, the molecules mingling with the mole- 
cules of the water, owing to a force known as solution 
pressure. As an increasing number of molecules appear 
in solution, however, a back pressure is exerted which to 
a constantly increasing extent resists the entrance of more 
molecules. This reverse action is known as osmotic pres- 
sure and it is perfectly clear that if an excess of salt is 
present the end of the action will come about for any defi- 
nite temperature, just as soon as the osmotic pressure and 
the solution pressure are equal. But in addition to this 
the very important action takes place which has been 
just referred to. In passing into solution the salt disso- 
ciates into its constituent ions, which simply means that 
the solution forces tear apart the associated atoms and the 
energy which held them together appears in a potential 
form as equal and opposite charges of static electricity on 
the ions. So that the solution of salt in water is repre- 


. 
sented by the equation: Na C1 —>Na-+C1, in which 


+ 

Na and C1 represent the constituent ions. Osmotic pres- 
sure, however, acts against the dissociation pressure just 
as it does against the solution pressure, so that in concen- 
trated solutions we have a reverse action also taking place 


+ 
represented by the equation: Na+C1—> NaCl. 


Chemists therefore say that the state of equilibrium 
for the system we are considering can be expressed by the 


reversible reaction: NaCl >-> Na-LC1. 

Now, bearing these simple details of the modern theory 
of solution in mind we may return to the consideration 
of the reactions which take place when iron rusts. If a 
bright strip of iron is immersed in a solution of a copper 
salt, such as the sulphate, iron goes into solution and cop- 
per plates out on the iron. The reason for this is that 
the solution pressure of the iron is greater than that of 
the copper ions, therefore iron passes into solution, the 
positive static charge being transferred from the copper 
ions to the iron ions. This reaction is simply written: 


Fe+-Cu S0,—Fe $0,+Cu. 

Now, if we leave out the copper sulphate in this sys- 
tem, and immerse the strip of iron in plain water, a simi- 
lar reaction takes place. It is known to chemists that 
even the purest water is to a slight extent dissociated, and 
therefore contains hydrogen ions. That is to say, while 
water consists mainly of molecules written H,O, there also 
are present positive hydrogen ions, H, and the equivalent 
negative hydroxyl ions, OH. Hydrogen acts as a metal 
and has a solution pressure somewhat less than that of 
iron. ‘Therefore, when iron is by any means whatever 
brought into contact with water it will, to a certain ex- 
tent, pass into solution by exchange with hydrogen. This 
reaction, upon which all forms of corrosion are primarily 
based, may be written: 


Fe+2H OH+Fe. OH.OH+2H. 

It has been shown experimentally that iron can not 
at ordinary temperature combine with oxygen unless the 
iron first passes into solution and it is apparent from 
this that the initial cause of rusting is not oxygen, but 
hydrogen bearing a static electrical charge; in other words, 
the hydrogen ion. Now, all acids derive their character 
from the fact that they dissociate in solution with the pro- 
duction of hydrogen ions, and this is the reason why all 
acids stimulate the corrosion of iron. On the other hand, 
alkalies dissociate in solution with the production of hy- 
droxyl ions, which by the reverse action already explained 
neutralize and remove the hydrogen ions and thus inhibit 
rusting. 

It is well known to architects that sulphurous acid, 
as well as carbonic acid, from coal smoke, produces rapid 
destruction of steel, whereas alkaline cements, mortars, and 
concrete will preserve steel imbedded in them as long as 
the reaction remains sufficiently alkaline. The only cases 
recorded in which steel is said to have corroded when im- 
bedded in concrete are those where percolating water under 
pressure has washed away the free lime and thus removed 
the alkaline reaction. 

We may now turn to the réle played by oxygen in the 
rusting of iron. Iron is one of those elements which exist 
in more than one state of combination with oxygen. The 
least oxidized state is called ferrous, while the higher state 
is called ferric. Oxygen always changes ferrous to ferric 
compounds. Iron, having once appeared in solution in 
the ferrous condition by exchange with hydrogen, is at 
once attacked by oxygen and precipitated at the point of 
attack in the form of the insoluble hydrated ferric oxide, 
which is known as rust. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MODERN SMALL LIBRARY 


BY EDWARD L. TILTON, ARCHITECT—Concluded 


{URE 18 represents a library at Bayonne, 
J. which cost completely Furnished 
$50,000. It is faced with white brick and 
Indiana limestone and has fireproof floor 


construction throughout. 
The semi-circular stack room with radiating stacks 


facilitates supervision, 


Figure 23 is a design for a Itbrary school building 
with a tower which serves as portal to the university 
campus. 

Figures 24 and 25 show a building for Juniata Col- 
lege at Huntington, Pa. This is a combination library to 
he used both by the town and the college. The delivery 


Figure 19 represents a library at Winston-Salem, 
costing complete less than $15,000, Faced 
with light brick, a red tile roof, wood cornice and 
columns, 

A lecture room is provided in the rear base- 
ment with high ceiling and separate entrance 
from the side street. 

Figures 20, 21 and 22 give plans and exterior 


view of a branch library at Cincannati, Ohio, 
faced with mottled pressed brick, Flemish bond, 
Indiana limestone and red Spanish tile roof. Cost 
less than $45,000. The lot falls off rapidly 
toward the rear, which gives lecture hall entrance 


at grade level. The ceiling of the lecture room 
is suspended by rods from the steel roof trusses. 
The rods pass through the rear library room and are con- 


cealed in the columns. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY, BAYONNE, N. J. (FIG 18.) 


AS 
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FIRST STORY PLAN, JTUNTATA COLLEGE LIBRARY. (FIG. 25.) 


MOUNT AUBURN-CORRYVILLE LIBRARY, CINCINNATI. (FIG. 20.) 


counter commands the rooms, entrances and stairway. 
The side entrance is for the use of students arriving from 

_ the campus; it gives access to a day students’ room 
in the basement and to the seminary or study 
rooms in the upper story. 

Of the two reading rooms shown, one is for 
the students. the other for the townspeople. 

A special fireproof stack room has been pro- 
vided to house a valuable collection of colonial 
works. 

The main stack room can accommodate 20,- 
000 volumes in each tier of seven shelves. 

The building is constructed of red brick with 
light terra cotta trimmings and tile roof, and its 
cost complete will not exceed the appropriation 


of $28,000. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE LIBRARY, HUNTINGTON, PA. (FIG. 24.) 
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= Carnegie Library 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


(FIG. 19.) 


Library School for 


Cleveland, Ohio 


(FIG. 23.) 
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FLOOR PLANS, MOUNT AUBURN-CORRYVILLE LIBRARY, CINCINNATI. 
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| REINFORCED CONCRETE WORK 
BY F. D. WARREN, ARCHITECT—Continued 


GAIN, poor bond between the surface of the or narrow. and deep sections are being considered 
steel exposed to the concrete surely war- Results of Experimentation—Such results derived 


rants a greater percent- 
age of the former to 


prevent slipping and a 
reduction of adhesive stress between the 


two. 
‘inally, yet in fact more significant 
Finally, yet in fact more significan ofan 
than any of the others mentioned from a 
the standpoint of a designer, careful and of Seam >. 


proper designing to develop the full 800 
stresses of shearing and diagonal tension ra 


will always justify an increase of rein- 2 
forcement over that required where these 
stresses are not at all, or only partly, 
Effect of Cross Section Upon the 
mn Percentage of Reinforcement.—Consid- 
ering beams of like width, for every #20 
depth there is a corresponding pereent- 2 
: age of steel. The amount of this latter 8 , 
should be determined relative to the loca- n P34 
: tion of the neutral axis of each particu- Zool > = Soe 
ne lar depth and mixture rather than from ae 
4 a fixed per cent of the cross section in 
each case. In spite of this fact, we still 
find beams figured with a fixed per- os Zo zlo 2s 
. centage of steel as the basis of the cal- 
4 culation, apparently ignoring the con- 
sideration of whether wide and shallow | 
from or parts of 
4 tests taken from a few 
2 of the several series 
of experiments car- 
20° 900 ried on in the past as 
rein wreck are inserted here. 
of zm crass The diagram at 
000 left gives the results 
i beams by Prof. Lanza 
$00 000 N a at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 
: All beams were 8 
inches wide, 12 inches 
deep and were tested 
Ns under a span of 11 
A feet. The plots on the 
diagram are averages 
4 y taken from the ulti- 
mate bending moment 
ke ° for like amounts of re- 
beams ranging from 
30 to 60 days set, the 
values are significant 
only to show the effect 


ir 
: ; 
US 
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of reinforcement upon the strength of reinforced concrete 
beams. The variation of the maximum bending moment 
with the amount of reinforcement, while not exactly pro- 


From these values we see that an increase of 45 per cent 
of steel raised the ultimate compressive 
per cent, using the same size of beams 
and a like mixture of concrete. 


in the amount 
stress about 40 
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Jen 


General Remarks.—From the fore- 
going values it is easily seen how the fac- 
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tor of safety of a given beam may be 
raised to safely meet any condition with- 
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out either increasing the size or reducing 
the head room; or the loading may be 
increased and yet preserve an ample fac- 
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tor of safety. Had this important fact 
been recognized earlier and a higher per- 
centage of steel used, doubtless many of 
the serious accidents of the past could 
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have been prevented. 
Numerous examples taken from past 
experimentation could be cited to further 


000 


emphasize the relation between the per- 
centage of reinforcement and the strength 
of reinforced concrete. Far be it from the 
purpose to make this article a compila- 


° 
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tion of research data upon the subject; 
to the contrary, it is intended merely to 
bring out certain important facts bearing 
upon the design of reinforced concrete 


that seem to have been overlooked or have 
not received the attention that properly 
belongs to them. 

One of the most important and yet most 


Ultimate moments 
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serious problems before the designer of 
reinforced construction is the limitations 
and restrictions imposed upon its use by 


city or municipal regulations. Far be it 
from the intention to decry the enact- 

ment of such regulations. By all means 
are they necessary, preferably universal 


portionate due to various causes during the forming and 
setting stages, is very marked and should warrant due 
attention in the design. 

The first diagram represents the results of tests 
made upon 47 reinforced concrete beams during 1902 to 
1904 by students at Purdue University under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Hatt. 

The representative curves of these tests as drawn 
show very clearly the effect of the percentage of steel upon 
the strength of reinforced concrete beams. 

The plot submitted above is made up of values ascer- 
tained by Prof. Talbot, of the University of Tllinois. All 
tests were made upon beams having a uniform size of 
12x1314 inches outside dimensions. The results not only 
corroborate those of Prof. Lanza and Prof. Hatt, but 
further emphasize the important bearing the percentage 
of reinforcement has upon the design of reinforced con- 
crete. 


Prof. Morsch, in his work entitled “Der Eisenbeton- 
bau,” gives the following values for the ultimate com- 
pressive. stress of concrete when reinforced as noted; 
using 1 per cent of reinforcement, the value was 178 
kgm. per square cm.; using 1.45 per cent of reinforce- 
ment, the value was raised to 247 kgm. per square cm. 


ones, by which the construction may be 
governed and placed on a common plane of usage in all 
countries. 
enough to protect the sagacious and conscientious designer 
in order to stimulate the usage of the construction; on the 
other hand, sufficiently binding to control those of mer- 
cenary intentions, in order to prevent the abuse and mis- 


Laws are needed, but they should be elastic 


use of the construction. 

That a single statement restricting the maximum 
compressive stress in a concrete.shape to a certain amount 
cannot be the proper solution of the problem, may be shown 
by the following reasons: First, the maximum com- 
pressive stress in a beam is dependent upon the location 
of the neutral axis; second, the location of the neutral 
axis, and hence the maximum stress, is dependent upon 
the percentage of steel. Because of these facts, a regula- 
tion fixing the maximum compressive stress without deter- 
mining or allowing for either of these conditions upon 
which the said stress is wholly dependent, cannot satisfy 
the conditions with justice to all concerned. 

Formule.—While scores of formule for figuring sizes 
of reinforced concrete shapes have been proposed for a 
universal solution, the majority have been based upon the 
same hypotheses and have differed merely in symbols and 
assumptions, outside the assumed variation of the stress- 
strain diagram of the compressive side. 
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ARTISTIC EXPRESSION OF STEEL AND 


CONCRETE’ 


BY C. HOWARD WALKER, ARCHITECT— Concluded 


wea | from minor structure it is probable that it will 
evolve into a system of slightly recessed ver- 
As the vertical factors in the 


tical panels. 
usually more number 


structure are 
than the horizontal ones, and as these 
factors are slender, the stiles of such panelling would be 
narrow. Vertical panelling, whether of the type of per- 
pendicular Gothic, or the panels with modelled or mosaic 
Lorders of Byzantine work, or the Renaissance panelling 
of Fra Gioconda, are all suggestive of possible treatment. 
The frames to the openings can be treated like any frames, 
either simply or elaborately, as they are simply borders con- 
fining spaces. If, on the other hand, the surfaces are not 
to announce the minor structure, they may either be plain 
or have surface ornament, in the form of all-over patterns, 
low relief, mosaic or sgraffito, care being required only that 
the scale of the pattern or relief shall not be so great that 
it cannot be apparently readily carried by a thin wall. 
Deep reveals and soffites are necessarily artificial and not 
expressive of the structure, and the contrasts of light and 
shade usually obtained by these may be either produced 
by modelling or by color, or both. 

The basis of the structure is metal, which is concealed 
and protected in all important structural parts of the 
Luilding, but can readily be announced in the openings, by 
grilles, or delicate metal fenestration. Excellent oppor- 
tunity and great latitude in design are possible, therefore, 
in the subdivision of the openings either in cast or wrought 
metal, such detail being an admirable contrast to the other 
ivpe of ornament of the concrete. The concentration and 
elaboration of grilles at the top of openings has numerous 
prototypes in all styles of architecture. Because metal is 
‘apable of long, sinuous curves, it is by no means essential 
that minor detail] should adopt such an initial scheme and 
become thereby too important and out of scale with the 
other proportions of the building. The main surface of 
a re-enforced concrete building is of concrete, a material 
which is homogeneous, has no joints and is actually a thin 
skin to the structure, but sufficiently thick to cover and 
disguise the joints of the structure. It is inferior to most 
stone in vivacity of surface texture and to both brick and 
stone in the scale given by constructive joints. It has, 
however, been more frequently used as a surface than any 
other material, and when finished with stucco, as with the 
Egyptians and Greeks, it presented a surface which ad- 
mitted of equally the most vigorous and the most delicate 
polychromy. Its surfaces were those of unblemished parch- 
ment, making an admirable background not only for color 
lut for impasto ornament. When two surface coats of con- 
trasting colors were laid, sgraffito or scratched detail was 
possible, the only objection to this type of work being the 
action of frost upon it Concrete surfaces also permit the 
insertion of fragments of other material, marbles, metal, or 
glass or tiles embedded in it in patterns. Entire veneer 
of these, however, which entirely conceal the concrete, seem 
insufficiently supported unless they have their own inde- 
pendent svstem of apparent structure. 

Another element of metal structure is that of the 


*Paper read at the Chicago Convention, A. I. A,, November 20, 1907. 


occurrence of stable projections which are greatly in excess 
of those which can be safely supported by any other ma- 
terial. 

When such occur, as in bays, ete., the supporting fac- 
tors should be strongly announced and even exaggerated, 
for we have not yet adjusted our sense of security to 
masses supported upon thin forms, 

THE PLACING OF ORNAMENTAL DETAIL, 

Ornament in architecture accents the component parts, 
either of the structure, or of the composition of the facade. 

That which accents the component parts of the struc- 
ture either accents the joints, or indicates the interstices 
of structure. 

The accenting of joints is usually performed by mold- 
ings, or by concentrated spots, sucb as rosettes and capitals. 

The indication of filling of interstices such as tym- 
pana, spandrils, panels, ete., any of which could be re- 
moved without jeopardizing the structure, is usually by 
ornamental patterns, 

The ornament which accents lines of composition is 
usually on vertical axes, and is of specially designed spots, 
such as keystones, cartouches, exaggerated corbels, ete. 
This latter type is used sparingly or is absent in the best 
architecture of all styles, excepting when it is in the form 
of pinnacles, canopies, and heraldic scutcheons, in which 
case it has individual purpose in addition to that of mere 
accent of vertical axis. 

The position of ornament in re-enforced concrete is 
not different from that of any articulated structure, but 
there are larger interstices—that is, larger surfaces of non- 
supporting wall—therefore, it is not inconsistent that these 
surfaces, if ornamented at all, should be more generally 
ornamented than in stone buildings. But there is no 
necessity or object in suggesting clasps, straps, bolt heads 
end other small metal details in the covering of the metal. 
Nor is there any object in making the ornament thin and 
tenuous, because of that quality in the skeleton. A man 
vith small bones need not have slits for eyes and mouth. 

The general effect of re-enforced concrete structure is 
that of lightness, of delicacy. Its moldings and ornament 
Should correspond in character. The chief problem is to 
prevent an effect that is trivial, and that lacks stability. 
The only method by which slender structure and delicate 
detail can be made vigorous, is by contrast of simple sur- 
faces with massed detail. In this case, the simple surfaces 
are over the structural factors and the curtain walls: and 
the massed detail is associated with the openings, and pos- 
sibly with the cornice. Wrought metal grilles and_bal- 
conies elaborate fenestration, polychromy and surface mod- 
elling (both focussed) all afford opportunities for the em- 
bellishment of a system of structure which is devoid of 
large piers, deep reveals and heavy shadows. All are in 
accord with such structure, and it is unnecessary to search 
tor more sensational factors of expression. A re-enforced 
building is very apt to express itself tolerably well if none 
cf the architectural detail applied to it is in imitation of 
stone, brick, or wood forms, if its metal ornament is 
wrought, and its concrete ornament plastic, or mosaic, or 
painting. It presents but one new problem, that of mak- 
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ing a thin thing as attractive as one with mass. As a 
matter of fact, solidity of mass enters largely into our 
feeling of permanency and stability, and it is probable 
that no large skeleton structure can ever compete with one 
having liberal third dimensions. Its character is that of 
lightness which has always been associated with imperma- 
nency, but that quality accepted as it needs must be, much 
can be done to make it attractive, without inventing com- 
binations of forms which are uncalled for and which in 
themselves have no intrinsic value. 

One of the constant criticisms of Roman architecture 
by instructors in architectural design is that the orders 
were used by the Romans merely as an ornament applied 
io the face of the construction. Partly engaged columns 
and pilasters which are not needed to indicate piers are 
amongst the examples cited of this solecism in design. 
Steel and concrete structure can, however, be well expressed 
ia this manner, the engaged column often following liter- 
ally the support within it, and the entablatures indicating 
the deep girders. It is, of course, unnecessary that either 
the caps or the moldings of the entablatures follow elassi- 
cal or other precedent, excellent opportunity being afforded 
for variants suggested by the relative proportions of beams 
tc lintels and of both to the facade. Original capitals es- 
pecially may be suggested by the bracketed forms at the 
tops of vertical supports and may be of as simple geometric 
type as are many of the Mohammedan capitals. The sole 
reason that well known styles are cited in connection with 
the possible treatment of steel and concrete forms is as a 
meens of explanation of the character of the forms which 
may naturally be developed from the structure. 

The design and ornamentation of the interiors of 
steel and concrete structures, in which the steel is cov- 
ered, is not unlike that of any structure of columns, slender 
picrs and beams. 

in the cases which at times occur where protection 
from fire does not demand that steel structure shall be 
covered, and in which exposed steel is largly in excess of 
accessory concrete, the problem of artistic treatment be- 
comes of a different character. Such structures are armory 
and large hall arched trusses—bridge spans, ete., i. e., 
either straight or curved trussed beams. These are espe- 
cially interesting in elevated railway structures and else- 
where, where they are so frequently and continuously con- 
spicuous, and where they are in this country so persistently 
made utilitarian only, with but little attention paid to the 
possibility of subtle line. This is all the more to be de- 
plored from the fact that metal if scientifically related in 
its form to strain and stress, takes naturally some of the 
most delicate and subtle curves possible, but the custom, 
because material is cheaper than labor, is to erect structures 
assembled of straight lines only, with the occasional use of 
curved lower members. This is the principal reason for 
the apparent crudeness of steel structures. They are artic- 
ulated structures, built up of component parts, bolted to- 
gether. The interstices are larger in area than the factors 
of structure, and the structure has therefore a latticed, 
cobweb effect. Its satisfactory appearance depends entirely 
upon the design of the cobweb. 

The lines of the main factors of the trusses can have 
the spring and curve which are so characteristic of metal 
under pressure while the minor factors of struts, rods, 
braces, etc., may be assembled so that certain combinations 
repeat and others indicate design and their silhouettes 


may be studied. For a steel truss structure, inside its 
main line, is effective by its silhouettes alone. In many 
cases, the mere multiplicity of parts is detrimental to scale ; 
the perpetual crossing and recrossing of lines being more 
suggestive of wreck than of safety. So much is this the 
case in parallel bridge trusses that covering the structure 
or filling the interstices of the two outside trusses is at 
times advisable to give apparent stability to the span. 
ACCESSORY APPLIED ORNAMEN'. 

Accessory ornament upon steel exposed structure is 
merely either to accent or develop long continuous lines or 
or introduce spots to create harmonious scale thoughout. 
Certainly the punctuated accent of bolt heads does neither 
the one nor the other, 

The introduction of color into concrete stuctures is 
worthy of careful consideration. 

Any general tinting of the concrete is naturally light 
in tone, but apart from the insertion or incrustation of 
other colored materials, whether mosaic or glass, m urbles, 
or clay, glazed or’ unglazed products, presents an oppor- 
tunity for interesting design. The concrete surface, how- 
ever, being without joints and giving no indication of 
thickness, does not seem capable of carrying large blocks of 
material embedded in it, and colored designs are best, of 
assembled small factors. The cosmati work and the bor- 
hers of Byzantine panels are suggestive in this respect, as 
being veneer patterns in satisfactory scale. Concrete, 
stucco, and plaster covering has received many varieties 
of successful treatment in the past, the most satisfactory 
heing that in which large surfaces of the concrete were con- 
trasted with brilliant coloristic detail. The main conten- 
tion of this paper is that the aesthetic treatment of steel 
and concrete is not one that necessitates strange and bizarre 
forms of detail, but one that recognizes lack of shadow, and 
cielicacy of proportion of structure to areas. 


MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENT* 
By T. M. Clark, Architect, Chairman 


Your committee cannot report any very extensive 
movement during the year in the way of municipal im- 
provements throughout the country, but such progress as 
has been made is of a gratifying character, indicating that 
the value of the training of architects in qualifying them 
to solve the problems connected with the convenience, 
beauty and healthfulness of cities is now recognized in this 
country as it has never been before. 

While preliminary plans have been made during the 
year for improvements in a considerable number of cities, 
including many of the smaller communities, as well as 
most of the large ones, comparatively little progress has 
been made in carrying them out; but it is satisfactory to 
observe that this has been due to lack of means, rather than 
tailure to appreciate the value of the suggestions made, and 
that, so far as any work has actually been done, it has been 
carried out in conformity with the plans. In Cincinnati, 
for example, the municipal government, urged by the intel- 
ligent and persistent efforfs of the Cincinnati Chapter of 
the Institute, has had a comprehensive plan for improve- 
ment prepared by Mr, Kessler, of Kansas City, and it is 
proposed to carry out this plan as opportunity may offer, 
while in Buffalo and Pittsburgh influential associations of 
citizens support the plans prepared and approved by the 
local architects. It is hardly necessary to point out the 


*Report of Committee, presented at the Chicago Convention, A. I. A., 
November 19, 1907. 
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difference between this way of treating the suggestions of 
experts and the contemptuous disregard of their advice 
which was the fashion among public officials a few years 
ago. Similarly, in Washington, the plan of the Burnham 
Commission, after many anxieties, has been practically 
adopted by the authorities, and it is unlikely that any seri- 
cus attempt will now be made to spoil it; while the Cleve- 
land scheme, which has been in the hands of architects 
from the start, is now well advanced in execution, 

Your committee has thought it desirable to volunteer 
its assistance in two interesting cases, and has been pleased 
with the manner in which its offers were received. It will 
be remembered that an effort was made last winter in Cal- 
ifornia to have the capital of the State transferred from 
Sacramento, the present capital, to Berkeley, the seat of 
the State University, and a city of great and increasing im- 
portance; and at the same time, a movement was started 
for the development of the commercial facilities of Berke- 
ley, whose natural advantages as a seaport rival those of 
San Francisco. In view of the magnificent plan, by M. 
Berard, adopted for the group of buildings for the Uni- 
versity of California, forming the principal feature of the 
city, it seemed to your committee that it would be most 
unfortunate to leave to chance the disposition of the re- 
maining portions of the new municipality which the con- 
templated political and commercial changes would create, 
and a letter was sent to Mr. John G. Howard, fellow of the 
Institute, practicing in Berkeley, and also professor of 
architecture in the University, pointing out how necessary 
it was to begin the study of plans of this kind as early 
as possible, before they were rendered impracticable by 
ill-considered partial improvements. Professor Howard 
was kind enough to reply that he found these suggestions 
“most timely.” He immediately had a number of copies 
made of the letter of the committee, and sent them to the 
most influential citizens of Berkeley, requesting also in- 
formation, which was gladly furnished by the committee, 
as to documents and so on which might be used in ease of 
need. A somewhat similar suggestion was made, through 
Mr. John Calvin Stevens, fellow of the Institute, in tue 
case of Portland, Maine, where the project of transferring 
the State capital from Augusta was last year revived. The 
suggestion was very well received, and, although the pros- 
pect of transferring the capital seems now rather remote, 
your committee hopes that its action may have done some- 
thing to encourage the architects of the city in their ef- 
forts for the proper solution of the problem of municipa! 
development there. 

In Boston, the study by members of the local chapter 
of various problems of municipal improvement has met 
with rather unexpected results. For two years a commit- 
tee of the chapter collected and discussed a variety of dis- 
connected plans for the development of lines of communi- 
cation, the adornment of public places, and so on, adding 
to these a plan for the improvement of the harbor accord- 
ing to modern ideas. The collection of plans excited so 
much interest that the entire report of the committee was 
published at the joint expense of the Boston Chapter, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Real Estate Exchange, the 
Metropolitan Improvement League, the Stock Exchange, 
the Merchants’ Association, the Board of Fire Underwrit- 


ers and the Master Builders’ Association; and, on the pe- 
tition of the Metropolitan Improvement League, the Legis- 
lature directed the Governor to appoint a commission to 
study the entire subject, and appropriated a generous sum 
for its expenses. One of the members of this commis- 
mission is the present President of the Boston Chapter. 
Meanwhile, the plans shown in the report for the improve- 
ment of the harbor attracted the attention of citizens more 
interested in utilitarian than aesthetic questions. The 
Mayor almost immediately appointed a municipal Wate; 
i‘ront Commission, to study the whole subject of the de- 
velopment of the port; while the legislature, by resolve, 
specifically instructed the Harbor and Land Commission, a 
permanent and important body, to consider the expediency 
and cost of establishing a system of public docks, sub- 
stantially as advocated in the report: and, at the instance 
of the Governor, still a fourth commission was appointed, 
with extensive powers, charged with the consideration of 
matters in general relating to the commerce and industries 
of Massachusetts. 

Those who imagine architects to be mere draughtsmen 
may object that the study of dock systems is rather en- 
gineering that architectural work; but it is said by en- 
gineers themselves that the habit of dealing with problems 
involving a great variety of considerations peculiarly qual- 
ifies architects for the comprehensive treatment of general 
schemes of the kind; and, as a matter of fact, the Free 
Harbor of Copenhagen, which is reputed to be, for its size, 
the best arranged in Europe, was designed and carried out 
by an architect; so that, in our professional study of the 
improvement of seaport towns, the commercial side of the 
question should not be forgotten, and may, indeed, often be 
combined very effectively with purely aesthetic considera- 
tions. 

In January, 1907, the New York City Improvement 
Commission presented to the Mayor and Aldermen a de- 
tailed report, of great interest, supplementing the pre- 
liminary report of 1904. In the new report a broad and 
comprehensive plan is proposed, intended to afford ade- 
quate avenues of communication between the different parts 
ef each borough, as well as between the different bor- 
oughs themselves and the outlying districts, and to secure 
a continuous park system, connecting the parks in each 
borough. Many other important suggestions are made, 
and tentative solutions offered for problems of great diffi- 
culty. At a meeting of the New York Chapter, to which 
representatives of all societies interested in city improve- 
ment were invited, the new report of the commission was 
warmly commended, and the municipal authorities request- 
ed to make some arrangement to continue the work, and 
carry the suggestions into effect; and the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment is now considering some of the 
most important recommendations made by the commis- 
sion. 

In Chicago, where important improvements are now 
being studied by Mr. Burnham, the plans have not, as yet, 
been fully determined, but the scheme promises to be of 
great interest, and it is worth noting that an adequate 
modern dock system forms a part of the improvements pro- 
jected here. 

Respectfully submitted for the Committee on Munici- 
pal Improvement. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Residence at Kenilworth, Geo. W. Maher, Architect. 

Interior, Bank of Pittsburg, Geo. B. Post, Architect, New 
York. 

Hyde Park Y. M. C. A. Building, Chicago, Frost & Granger, 
Architects. 

Calvary Church, Pittsburg, Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, 
Architects. 

Residence at East Orange, N. J., Robt. T. Lyons, Architect, 


New York. 


Residence of Mr. Moore, Oak Park, Ill, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Architect. 
Weld Boat Club House, Cambridge, Mass., Peabody & 


Stearns, Architects. 

House for Mrs. C. T. Schoen, Rose Valley, Pa., Price & Mc- 
Lanahan, Architects. 

Interior St. Mathew’s Church, Washington, D. C., Heins & 
LaFarge, Architects. 

First Baptist Church, Seattle, Wash., Marsh & Russell, Archi- 
tects, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Statuary Group, “The First Inhabitants of Pittsburg,” E. W. 
Deming, New York, Sculptor. 

Union Trust Company Building, Washington, D. C., Wood, 
Donn & Deming, Architects. 

Competition Design for Registry of Deeds Building Salem, 
Mass., Pell & Corbett, Architects. 

Interior of a Protestant Church, Germany, 
Schumacher, Architect, Dresden, Germany. 

Statue, “Greece,” for New Custom House, New York, Cass 
Gilbert, Architect; F. E. Elwell and A. Zeller, Sculptors. 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md., Simonson & Pietsch, 
General view and entrance detail are shown. 


Prof. Fritz 


Architects. 

Hendrick Hudson, Apartment Building, New York, Rouse & 
Sloan, Architects. Exterior and entrance detail are given. 

Residence of L. A. Kohn, Chicago, Treat & Alschuler, Archi- 
tects. An exterior view and views of stairway and dining room 
are shown. 

St. Mels Parochial School, Chicago, Murphy & Cloyes, Archi- 
tects. There are twenty class and three society rooms, and an assem- 
bly room seating one thousand. The construction is slow burning 


and fireproof; cost, $100,000. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER A. I. A. 

The election of officers of the Los Angeles chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, which took place recently, re- 
sulted in the selection of Carroll H. Brown for president, Myron 
Hunt, vice-president; Fernand Parmentier, secretary, and August 
Wakerbarth, treasurer. 

THE CHICAGO ESTIMATORS’ CLUB. 

The fifth annual entertainment recently tendered to archi- 
‘ects, engineers and contractors brought together representative men 
in these callings for an evening of sociability. The address of the 
evening was delivered by Architect’ George C. Nimmons. His 
subject was on competitive bids. 

BROOKLYN CHAPTER A. I. A. 

The officers elected at the last annual meeting of the Brook- 
lvn chapter A. I. A., held recently, to serve for the year 1907-1908 
were as follows: President, Henry Clay Carrel; vice-president, 
Charles T. Mott; surveyor, Alexander Mackintosh; treasurer, 
Henri Fouchaux; secretary, Walter E. Parfitt; corresponding sec- 
retary, Walter L. Cassin, box 111, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ILLINOIS CHAPTER A, I. A, 


The regular monthly dinner and meeting of the chapter were 
held at the clubroom at the Art Institute Monday, December 9. 
Dinner was served at 6 p. m. The special business for the meet- 
ing was the report of the entertainment committee of the Forty- 
first annual convention. The report showed that the funds were 


ample for the expense incurred. In accordance with notice given 
at the October meeting, amendments to Article 6, Section 1 and 
2, of the by-laws, were voted upon and carried. The amendments 
in brief change the annual dues of all institute members whose 
places of business are more than thirty miles from the Cook 
county court house from $5 to $10. They also change annual 
dues of all chapter members from $5 to $10. 


CHICAGO ARCHITECTS’ BUSINESS ASSOCIATION. 


The election of officers resulted in the selection of the follow- 
ing for the coming year: President, Irving K. Pond; first vice- 
president, Richard G. Schmid; second vice-president, Edmund R. 
Krause; secretary, Emery Stanford Hall; treasurer, Samuel A. 
Treat; board of directors, George Beaumont, Robert C. Berlin, 
Normand S. Patton, George L. Pfeiffer, Harry B. Wheelock, Ar- 
thur IF. Woltersdorf; board of arbitration, George Beaumont, 
Robert C. Berlin; Normand S. Patton, Allen B. Pond, S. A. 
Treat, H. B. Wheelock, Peter B. Wright. The treasurer’s report 
showed a strong working balance. There has been a good in- 
crease in the membership. The committees are active and the 
outlook for continued advancement and usefulness was never 
better. 

SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERS’ AND ARCHITECTS’ CLUB. 


The club has engaged and fitted in very appropriate style 
clubrooms on the second floor of the Mason building, Houston, 
Texas. The three rooms are tastily arranged for convenience and 
comfort. All furniture is in the pleasing mission style in Spanish 
leather and weathered oak. The first room is fitted as a library, 
with comfortable chairs, tables and sectional bookcases. Connect- 
ing is the meeting rooms, also fitted with tables, chairs, writing 
desks and hangings. Adjoining is the board of directors’ meeting 
room and the secretary’s office. The club is open at all hours to 
members and guests and the library is open to the public gener- 
ally for use for reference. This will supplement the Carnegie 
library with technical literature carefully selected by our leading 
engineers and architects. Officers: Harry Pennington, presi- 
dent; T. U. Taylor, vice-president; J. S. Burk, secretary; W. P. 
Cottingham, treasurer; W. L. Dormant, librarian. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 


Work on the Architectural Annual is progressing satisfactor- 
ily. The Annual is the official organ of the league, the proceeds 
of which go to maintain a foreign traveling scholarship. The 
cost of this volume—$2 a copy—is insignificant compared to the 
value of the work. Articles of considerable worth will be con- 
tributed by a number of the most prominent architects in Amer- 
ica, and more than one hundred reproductions of selected ex- 
amples of hitherto unpublished work throughout the country will 
be shown. In order to protect members against an exhausted edi- 
tion and to render them a privilege by virtue of their member- 
ship in the Architectural League of America, the publishing and 
editing committee have established a “members’ rate” of one 
dollar the year. This action has been taken as a result of the 
great interest manifested by the profession at large, the prospect 
of an exhaustive demand for copies, and the possibility of dis- 
posing of the edition to dealers. 


SOCIETY OF BEAUX ARTS ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, 


At the recent annual meeting of the society the following 
officers were elected for the year: President, Lloyd Warren; 
vice-president, A. W. Lord; secretary, Louis E. Jallade; treas- 
urer, Joseph H. Hunt, and corresponding secretary, W. W. Bos- 
The society is much elated with the gift of $20,000 
toward its Paris prize fund. The winners in the Pupin prize 
competition as announced by President Lloyd Warren are: First 
prize to George R. Klinkhardt and the second to F. H. Barry. 
Both men are members of the atelier of Henry Hornbostel, No. 


worth. 


202 East Forty-second street. ‘Two prizes of $50 and $25, re- 
spectively, were offered by Professor Pupin of Columbia University 
for the best designs for the ornamental treatment of some scien- 
tific appliance—in this instance an automobile. A committee rep- 
resenting the society has been appointed to aid the Washington 
committee in the fight to secure the carrying out of the plans of 
the Senate Park commission for the aggrandizement of Washing- 
ton: 
WASHINGTON (D. C.) ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


Arrangements are making for the club’s annual exhibition, to 
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difference between this way of treating the suggestions of 
ext rts and the contemptuous disregard of their advice 
which was the fashion among public officials a few years 
ago. Similarly, in Washington, the plan of the Burnham 
Commission, after many anxieties, has been practically 
adopted by the authorities, and it is unlikely that any seri- 
cus attempt will now be made to spoil it; while the Cleve- 
land scheme, which has been in the hands of architects 
from the start, is now well advanced in execution, 

Your committee has thought it desirable to volunteer 
its assistance in two interesting cases, and has been pleased 
with the manner in which its offers were received. It will 
be remembered that an effort was made last winter in Cal- 
ifornia to have the capital of the State transferred from 
Sacramento, the present capital, to Berkeley, the seat of 
the State University, and a city of great and increasing im- 
portance; and at the same time, a movement was started 
for the development of the commercial facilities of Berke- 
ley, whose natural advantages as a seaport rival those of 
San Francisco. In view of the magnificent plan, by M. 
Berard, adopted for the group of buildings for the Uni- 
versity of California, forming the principal feature of the 
city, it seemed to your committee that it would be most 
unfortunate to leave to chance the disposition of the re- 
maining portions of the new municipality which the con- 
templated political and commercial changes would create, 
and a letter was sent to Mr. John G. Howard, fellow of the 
Institute, practicing in Berkeley, and also professor of 
architecture in the University, pointing out how necessary 
it was to begin the study of plans of this kind as early 
as possible, before they were rendered impracticable by 
ill-considered partial improvements. Professor Howard 
was kind enough to reply that he found these suggestions 
“most timely.” He immediately had a number of copies 
made of the letter of the committee, and sent them to the 
most influential citizens of Berkeley, requesting also in- 
formation, which was gladly furnished by the committee, 
as to documents and so on which might be used in case of 
need, A somewhat similar suggestion was made, through 
Mr. John Calvin Stevens, fellow of the Institute, in tue 
case of Portland, Maine, where the project of transferring 
the State capital from Augusta was last year revived. The 
suggestion was very well received, and, although the pros- 
pect of transferring the capital seems now rather remote, 
your committee hopes that its action may have done some- 
thing to encourage the architects of the city in their ef- 
forts for the proper solution of the problem of municipa! 
cevelopment there. 

In Boston, the study by members of the local chapter 
of various problems of municipal improvement has met 
with rather unexpected results. For two years a commit- 
tee of the chapter collected and discussed a variety of dis- 
connected plans for the development of lines of communi- 
cation, the adornment of public places, and so on, adding 
to these a plan for the improvement of the harbor accord- 
ing to modern ideas. The collection of plans excited so 
much interest that the entire report of the committee was 
published at the joint expense of the Boston Chapter, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Real Estate Exchange, the 
Metropolitan Improvement League, the Stock Exchange, 
the Merchants’ Association, the Board of Fire Underwrit- 


ers and the Master Builders’ Association; and, on the pe- 
tition of the Metropolitan Improvement League, the Legis- 
lature directed the Governor to appoint a commission to 
study the entire subject, and appropriated a generous sum 
for its expenses. One of the members of this commis- 
mission is the present President of the Boston Chapter. 
Meanwhile, the plans shown in the report for the improve- 
ment of the harbor attracted the attention of citizens more 
interested in utilitarian than aesthetic questions. The 
Mayor almost immediately appointed a municipal Water 
i‘ront Commission, to study the whole subject of the de- 
velopment of the port; while the legislature, by resolve, 
specifically instructed the Harbor and Land Commission, a 
permanent and important body, to consider the expediency 
and cost of establishing a system of public docks, sub- 
stantially as advocated in the report: and, at the instance 
of the Governor, still a fourth commission was appointed, 
with extensive powers, charged with the consideration of 
matters in general relating to the commerce and industries 
of Massachusetts. 

Those who imagine architects to be mere draughtsmen 
may object that the study of dock systems is rather en- 
gineering that architectural work; but it is said by en- 
gineers themselves that the habit of dealing with problems 
involving a great variety of considerations peculiarly qual- 
ifies architects for the comprehensive treatment of general 
schemes of the kind; and, as a matter of fact, the Free 
Harbor of Copenhagen, which is reputed to be, for its size, 
the best arranged in Europe, was designed and carried out 
by an architect; so that, in our professional study of the 
improvement of seaport towns, the commercial side of the 
question should not be forgotten, and may, indeed, often be 
combined very effectively with purely aesthetic considera- 
tions. 

In January, 1907, the New York City Improvement 
Commission presented to the Mayor and Aldermen a de- 
tailed report, of great interest, supplementing the pre- 
liminary report of 1904. In the new report a broad and 
comprehensive plan is proposed, intended to afford ade- 
quate avenues of communication between the different parts 
cf each borough, as well as between the different bor- 
oughs themselves and the outlying districts, and to secure 
a continuous park system, connecting the parks in each 
borough. Many other important suggestions are made, 
and tentative solutions offered for problems of great diffi- 
culty. At a meeting of the New York Chapter, to which 
representatives of all societies interested in city improve- 
ment were invited, the new report of the commission was 
warmly commended, and the municipal authorities request- 
ed to make some arrangement to continue the work, and 
carry the suggestions into effect; and the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment is now considering some of the 
most important recommendations made by the commis- 
sion. 

In Chicago, where important improvements are now 
being studied by Mr. Burnham, the plans have not, as yet, 
been fully determined, but the scheme promises to be of 
great interest, and it is worth noting that an adequate 
modern dock system forms a part of the improvements pro- 


jected here. 
Respectfully submitted for the Committee on Munici- 


pal Improvement. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Residence at Kenilworth, Geo. W. Maher, Architect. 

Interior, Bank of Pittsburg, Geo. B. Post, Architect, New 
York. 

Hyde Park Y. M. C. A. Building, Chicago, Frost & Granger, 
Architects. 

Calvary Church, Pittsburg, Cram, Goodhue & ‘Ferguson, 
Architects. 

Residence at East Orange, N. J., Robt. T. Lyons, Architect, 
New York. 

Residence of Mr. Moore, Oak Park, Ill, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Architect. 

Weld Boat Club 
Stearns, Architects. 

House for Mrs. C. T. Schoen, Rose Valley, Pa., Price & Mec- 
Lanahan, Architects. 

Interior St. Mathew’s Church, Washington, D. C., Heins & 
LaFarge, Architects. 

First Baptist Church, Seattle, Wash., Marsh & Russell, Archi- 
tects, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Statuary Group, “The First Inhabitants of Pittsburg,” E. W. 
Deming, New York, Sculptor. 

Union Trust Company Building, Washington, D. C., Wood, 
Donn & Deming, Architects. 


House, Cambridge, Mass., Peabody & 


Competition Design for Registry of Deeds Building Salem, 
Mass., Pell & Corbett, Architects. 

Interior of a Protestant Church, Germany, 
Schumacher, Architect, Dresden, Germany. 

Statue, “Greece,” for New Custom Heuse, New York, Cass 
Gilbert, Architect; F. E. Elwell and A. Zeller, Sculptors. 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md., Simonson & Pietsch, 
General view and entrance detail are shown. 


Prof. Fritz 


Architects. 
Hendrick Hudson, Apartment Building, New York, Rouse & 
Sloan, Architects. Exterior and entrance detail are given. 


Residence of L. A. Kohn, Chicago, Treat & Alschuler, Archi- 


tects. An exterior view and views of stairway and dining room 
are shown. 

St. Mels Parochial School, Chicago, Murphy & Cloyes, Archi- 
tects. There are twenty class and three society rooms, and an assem- 
bly room seating one thousand, The construction is slow burning 
and fireproof; cost, $100,000. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER A. I, A. 

The election of officers of the Los Angeles chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, which took place recently, re- 
sulted in the selection of Carroll H. Brown for president, Myron 
Hunt, vice-president; Fernand Parmentier, secretary, and August 
Wakerbarth, treasurer. 

THE CHICAGO ESTIMATORS’ CLUB. 

The fifth annual entertainment recently tendered to archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors brought together representative men 
in these callings for an evening of sociability. The address of the 
evening was delivered by Architect "George C. Nimmons. His 
subject was on competitive bids. 

BROOKLYN CHAPTER A. I. A. 

The officers elected at the last annual meeting of the Brook- 
lyn chapter A. I. A., held recently, to serve for the year 1907-1908 
were as follows: President, Henry Clay Carrel; vice-president, 
Charles T. Mott; surveyor, Alexander Mackintosh; treasurer, 
Henri Fouchaux; secretary, Walter E. Parfitt; corresponding sec- 
retary, Walter L. Cassin, box 111, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ILLINOIS CHAPTER A, I. A. 


The regular monthly dinner and meeting of the chapter were 
held at the clubroom at the Art Institute Monday, December 9. 
Dinner was served at 6 p. m. The special business for the meet- 
ing was the report of the entertainment committee of the Forty- 
first annual convention. The report showed that the funds were 


ample for the expense incurred. In accordance with notice given 
at the October meeting, amendments to Article 6, Section 1 and 
2, of the by-laws, were voted upon and carried. The amendments 
in brief change the annual dues of all institute members whose 
places of business are more than thirty miles from the Cook 
county court house from $5 to $10. They also change annual 
dues of all chapter members from $5 to $10. 


CHICAGO ARCHITECTS’ BUSINESS ASSOCIATION. 


The election of officers resulted in the selection of the follow- 
ing for the coming year: President, Irving K. Pond; first vice- 
president, Richard G. Schmid; second vice-president, Edmund R. 
Krause; secretary, Emery Stanford Hall; treasurer, Samuel A. 
Treat; board of directors, George Beaumont, Robert C. Berlin, 
Normand S. Patton, George L. Pfeiffer, Harry B. Wheelock, Ar- 
thur F. Woltersdorf; board of arbitration, George Beaumont, 
Robert C. Berlin; Normand S. Patton, Allen B. Pond, S. A. 
Treat, H. B. Wheelock, Peter B. Wright. The treasurer’s report 
showed a strong working balance. There has been a good in- 
crease in the membership. The committees are active and the 
outlook for continued advancement and usefulness was never 
better. 

SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERS’ AND ARCHITECTS’ CLUB, 


The club has engaged and fitted in very appropriate style 
clubrooms on the second floor of the Mason building, Houston, 
Texas. The three rooms are tastily arranged for convenience and 
comfort. All furniture is in the pleasing mission style in Spanish 
leather and weathered oak. The first room is fitted as a library, 
with comfortable chairs, tables and sectional bookcases. Connect- 
ing is the meeting rooms, also fitted with tables, chairs, writing 
desks and hangings. Adjoining is the board of directors’ meeting 
room and the secretary’s office. The club is open at all hours to 
members and guests and the library is open to the public gener- 
ally for use for reference. This will supplement the Carnegie 
library with technical literature carefully selected by our leading 
engineers and architects. Officers: Harry Pennington, presi- 
dent; T. U. Taylor, vice-president; J. S. Burk, secretary; W. P. 
Cottingham, treasurer; W. L. Dormant, librarian. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 


Work on the Architectural Annual is progressing satisfactor- 
ily. The Annual is the official organ of the league, the proceeds 
of which go to maintain a foreign traveling scholarship. The 
cost of this volume—$2 a copy—is insignificant compared to the 
value of the work. Articles of considerable worth will be con- 
tributed by a number of the most prominent architects in Amer- 
ica, and more than one hundred reproductions of selected ex- 
amples of hitherto unpublished work throughout the country will 
be shown. 


In order to protect members against an exhausted edi- 
tion and to render them a privilege by virtue of their member- 
ship in the Architectural League of America, the publishing and 
editing committee have established a “members’ rate” of one 
dollar the year. This action has been taken as a result of the 
great interest manifested by the profession at large, the prospect 
of an exhaustive demand for copies, and the possibility of dis- 
posing of the edition to dealers. 


SOCIETY OF BEAUX ARTS ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK. 


At the recent annual meeting’ of the society the following 
officers were elected for the year: President, Lloyd Warren; 
vice-president, A. W. Lord; secretary, Louis E. Jallade; treas- 
urer, Joseph H. Hunt, and corresponding secretary, W. W. Bos- 
worth. The society is much elated with the gift of $20,000 
toward its Paris prize fund. The winners in the Pupin prize 
competition as announced by President Lloyd Warren are: First 
prize to George R. Klinkhardt and the second to F. H. Barry. 
Both men are members of the atelier of Henry Hornbostel, No. 
202 East Forty-second street. ‘lwo prizes of $50 and $25, re- 
spectively, were offered by Professor Pupin of Columbia University 
for the best designs for the ornamental treatment of some scien- 
tific appliance—in this instance an automobile. A committee rep- 
resenting the society has been appointed to aid the Washington 
committee in the fight to secure the carrying out of the plans of 
the Senate Park commission for the aggrandizement of Washing- 
ton: C. 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


Arrangements are making for the club’s annual exhibition, to 
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be held in the spring of next year. The usual banquet will accom- 
pany the exhibition, but the exact date and several minor details 
have been left open for settlement at a future meeting, owing to 
the proposition under advisement of moving into larger and more 
commodious quarters the coming year. It will, as usual, however, 
be held in the month of April. The committee appointments for 
the coming year are as follows: 

House—D. J. Lix, chairman; J. J. Crane, G. P. Hales, J. F. 
Wehrell. 

Entertainment—L. J. Weissenborn, chairman; H. R. Barnes, 
H. C. Lincoln, R. M. Powers, F. P. Sullivan, A. M. Burtt, J. F. 
Mathieu, C. E. Parker, Elliot Woods. 

Librarian—C., S. Salin. 

Lectures—W. B. Woods, ex-officio chairman; R. L. Wat- 
mough, W. D. Windom, N. C. Weyth. 

Competitions—T. J. D. Fuller, chairman; M. D. Morrill, L. 
M. Leisenring, O. Wenderoth. 

Press-——H. S. McAllister, chairman; J. H. Corning, E. T. 
Parker. 

Exhibition—W. B. Wood, ex-officio chairman; H. S. McAllis- 
ter, F. M. Reed, W. W. Stevens, L. J. Weissenborn, secretary. 

Catalogue—W. B. Olmsted, chairman; P. C. Adams, W. I. 
Gideon, R. L. Watmough. 

CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


There has been announced the Club competition for a public 
comfort station, held under the auspices of the Municipal Art 
League of Chicago. 

The United Associations’ Committee of the city of Chicago 
on Public Comfort stations is composed of representatives of the 
following clubs: 

Commercial Club, Chicago Association of Commerce, Rotary 
Club, City Club, Hamilton Club, Iroquois Club, Lincoln Club, 
State Street Association, Industrial Club, Municipal Art League, 
The Chicago Architectural Club, Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Men’s Club of Erie Chapel, League of Cook County Clubs, 
Chicago Woman’s Club, Social Economics Club and Chicago Re- 
lief and Aid Society. 


These clubs have united their efforts in the endeavor to se- 
cure public comfort stations in the downtown district, stations 
which have long existed in the European cities and which have 
recently been established in our country, in cities like Washing- 
ton, New York, Brooklyn, Boston and Denver. In Chicago the 
park commissioners have provided comfort stations in the va- 
rious parks, the most recent one being at North avenue and Lake 
Shore drive. 

The movement for stations in the downtown district has be- 
come so strong that their establishment is a question of but a 
short time. The object of this competition is to gather as many 
ideas as possible, in order that the stations when built may incor- 
porate in them the best suggestions for an efficient, tasteful, yet 
simple comfort station. 

The Municipal Art League will bestow an honorable mention 
on the makers of the three best designs, and will give publicity to 
them in the daily press, illustrating and describing the designs. 

In addition to this, two friends of the club have generously 
given money for the following prizes: To drawing placed first, 
$75; to drawing placed second, $50; to drawing placed third, $25. 


The prize drawings will become the property of the Chicago 
Architectural Club and may be used by the same to furnish sug- 
gestions to those who will build the stations. 

The designs are to be sent in to the club rooms, 84 Adams 
street, not later than 5 p. m. January 3, 1908. 

The competition will be judged and prizes awarded by the 
following jury, on Monday evening, January 6, at the club rooms: 
Howard Van Doren Shaw, chairman; R. C. Spencer, William B. 
Mundie, James W. Pattison, H. V. van Holst, ex-officio. The 
competition is open to all members of the club. 

The drawings are to be accompanied by a blank sealed envelope 
containing the name of the competitor. Drawings and envelope 
to be delivered to attendant in charge of club rooms. The draw- 
ings are to have no mark of identification on them. 


Note.—The attention of the competitors is called to the plans 
and views of comfort stations which are on exhibition in the club- 
rooms. C. H. Hammond is chairman of the competition commit- 
tee of the Chicago Architectural Club. 


MOULDINGS IN ARCHITECTURE. 


Mouldings without the aid of fanciful carvings were long 
regarded as sufficiently ornamental to architecture, even at 
the period when their absence cannot possibly be ascribed 
to a deficiency either of taste or talent. Until about the 
middle of the fourteenth century the molded and sculptured 
capitals appeared as rivals, the one combining with elegance 
the most perfect simplicity, the other allying it with rich- 
ness; but at a more advanced period of Edward III’s reign 
simplicity was rejected as meanness, a mass of foliage com- 
posed a capital, and it was reserved for a later age to revive 
the simplicity of character which had originated in the in- 
fancy of architecture. This diversity of ornament was a 
privilege the full advantage of which was known and taken 
by the practitioners of ancient English architecture. Such 
devices as were at first only sparingly adopted afterward 
became common, and even those decorations which in their 
original application were intended only to record the gift 
or distinguish the exclusive property of a family or an in- 
dividual, and which, therefore, should in strict propriety 
have been limited to their chapels, their monuments and 
their screens, became under the powerful influence of novelty 
the established appendages of pointed architecture, thus add- 
ing to a collection already innumerable the infinite varieties 
of heraldry. The general crnaments of English architecture 
were very numerous and irregular. In the early styles, 
heads, animals, foliage and flowers were promiscuously 
mingled, but the two latter were most common in after 
ages. However, new devices were added to what may 
strictly be considered the genuine ornaments; and it should 
seem that whatever emblems or representations might occur 
to the architect, whether sacred or secular, arms, badges, 
crests, cyphers, monograms, portraits, the emblems of the 
Passion or the most ridiculous grotesques were deemed 
equally fit to contribute to the internal as well as the ex- 
ternal enrichment of any building, and were used with little 
discrimination from the stateliest church to the smallest 
dwelling house, no notion of an anomaly appearing to have 
been entertained either as to their propriety with reference 
to the species of architecture, or the use to which the build- 
ing was applied. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HANDBOOK FOR ARCHITECTS AND BumLpeErs. Published under the 
Auspices of the Chicago Architects’ Business Association, 
1907. Tenth Year. Emery Stanford Hall, Editor. 


This handbook has come to be a standard work of reference 
for the architects and builders of Illinois, and especially of Chi- 
cago. This year several new features have been introduced that 
give added interest and value. The present requirements of the 
Chicago building laws are clearly and specifically given, and made 
readily available by a carefully prepared index. Highly im- 
portant contributions to the annual have been made by Prof. 
N. Clifford Ricker and Prof. Arthur N. Talbot, of the University 
of Illinois. Professor Ricker gives recently acquired information 
on cast iron base plates for columns, and Professor Talbot, a 
recognized authority on the subjects, gives formula and rules for 
the design of reinforced concrete, deduced from experiments at the 
university covering several years. Among other interesting features 
are the plates illustrating a revised system of proportioning the ar- 
chitectural orders, conceived by Alfred W. S. Cross, M. A., F. R. I. 
B. A., and Alan E. Munby, M. A. Of much value is the complete 
system given of nomenclature for drawings and the Dewey index 
for classification of architectural information. This is the most 
promising system of classification for the endless data that an 
architect needs to have available at a moment’s notice. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing, the annual contains a wide range of useful 
tables, formula and information not readily accessible elsewhere. 
It is a book that is worth much more than its cost to all con- 
cerned in building, and reflects great credit upon its editor and 
publisher. Copies may be ordered of the Chicago Architects’ 
Business Association, Association building, Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS who wish representation in Chicago can se- 
cure the services of a man with wide acquaintance with archi- 
tects, and experience in bringing building materials to their atten- 
tion and getting them specified. Address H. M. care of THE 
INLAND Arcuitect, Pontiac building, Chicago. 
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A LIFETIME 
WITHOUT 
REPAIRS 


Asbestos “Century” 
Shingles 


will outlive the building without 
either Paint or Repairs 


Prof. FM. Whae, Architect, roofed with Asbestos “Century” Shingles, laid Freach Methed. 


XPOSED to the action of the atmosphere and elements for a short period, the 
hydration and subsequent crystallization which takes place, converts Asbestos 
‘‘Century’’ Shingles into absolutely impermeable roof coverings, which, as such defy all 
changes of climates, and thus become greatly superior to other forms of roofings. 


Asbestos ‘‘Century’’ Shingles are 5 cents per square foot at Ambler, Pa. 


Asbestos ‘‘Century’’ Shingles Reinforced Asbestos Corrugated Sheathing 
FACTORS: The Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Co. 


The LARGEST Manufacturers in the World of 


Architectural Terra Cotta 


Our work is recognized as the standard of Excellence and 
our Exclusive Manufacturing Advantages enable us to 
successfully meet every demand of the architect. 


We especially solicit the opportunity of estimating on 
western work; our very complete organization assures to 
architects prompt and careful attention to all drawings 
and requests sent to us. 


MAIN OFFICE, 1170 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


FOUR LARGE PLANTS: 


Tottenville, New York City Perth Amboy Rocky Hill, N. J. 
PITTSBURG, Fulton Bldg. SEATTLE, S. W. R. Dally, Colman Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, Godchaux Eldg. KANSAS CITY, Bryant Supply Co., Bryant Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Monadnock Bldg. ; MILWAUKEE, L. H. Taylor, Miller Bldg. 
ATLANTA, 622 Austell Bldg. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO NEAREST OFFICE 
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. You need the Information 
“a Contained in 
d Reinforced 
Concrete an eintorce 
C 
Concrete Construction 
- By HOMER A. REID, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
Be Assistant Engineer, Bureau of Buildings. New York City 
fe 906 pages; 715 illustrations; 70 tables; $5 net, postpaid 
a } 200 working drawings of bridges, bridge piers and 
—_ culverts; 60 working drawings of sewers, water 
&§ mains and reservoirs; 30 working drawings each of 
- retaining walls and dams; 200 working drawings of 
— buildings and foundations, including shops, round- 
— houses, etc. Every structure illustrated is described, 
| the method of construction is explained and where pos- 
a sible the costis given. There are chapters telling how to 
f compute girders, arches, columns, tanks, bins, walls, 
6a conduits and chapters on proportioning, mixing and 
Fi laying concrete, on doing concrete work in freezing 
44 weather, on facing and finishing concrete, on water- 
yy proofing concrete, on the physical properties of con- 
a crete, on’ cement testing and on concrete block 
manufacture and construction. 
.. This book contains more text pages, more drawings 
 @ and more tables of test data on concrete and rein- 
forced concrete construction than any other book 
We ’ in the world. It has more new matter— material 
a never previously published. This work is a combination 
H ° R f; y i] C of several books in one; it is complete, up-to-date and 
— untington oo ing 11¢e oO. original. No other book on concrete contains one- 
— ; RARE tenth as much of the very latest data on tests, theory 
| Huntington, West Virginia and practice. The cost to publish this book has been 
Manuf f more than double the original estimate, but the price 
oe ame ‘2 will for the present remain at $5 net postpaid. 
HUNTINGTON SHINGLE TILE Every Architect and Draughtsman should have a copy 
and TERRA COTTA ROOF TRIMMINGS _ PORTER, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers 
| Catalog on Request Samples if Desired 358 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
= Philosophy of Protective Paint J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR MFG. CO 
a A practical treatise on the subject of pro~ PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
eS tective paint by a practical paint man. 
2 | Write for free copy No. 62 B. ELE \ A I ORS 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City,N.J.—— 
_ Put into the White House Cudell Advance News Indicating Chances to Sell 
by the U.S. Government, Apti-Syphon 
F. E. CUDELL'S Plans, Materials, Fixtures, Furniture, 
Patent Sewer - Gas Machinery 
: end Backwater Trap may be secured with promptness, ment thoroughness, and at reasonable rates, 
us For Wash Bowls. Sinks. Bath THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
# and Wash Tubs. Robert and Linn Luce 
> 26 Vesey St. - - - NEw YorRK 68 Devonshire St. - - Boston 
CLEVELAND - OHIO 206 E. Fourth St. - CINCINNATI eileoad Bldg. - - - DENVER 
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MARYLAND INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Sketch for House. Palmer & Hornbostel. Architects. 


House for Mrs. C. T. Schoen. Rose Valley. Pa. Price & McLanahan,. Architects 


‘ Competition Design for Registry of Deeds Building. Salem, Mass. Pell & Corbett. Architects. 
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Interior, St. Mathew’s Church. Washington.D.C. Heins & La Farge. Architects. Interior of a Protestant Church, Germany. Prof. Fritz Sch her, Architect, Dresden, Germany. 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. MOORE, OAK PARK, ILLS. 
Frank Lloyd Wright. Architect. 
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ST. MEL’S PAROCHIAL SCHOOL, CHICAGO. 


Murphy & Cloyes, Architects. 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, HENDRICK HUDSON APARTMENT BUILDING. NEW YORK 


Rouse & Sloan, Architects 
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VIEW OF STAIRWAY, RESIDENCE OF L A. KOHN, CHICAGO, 


‘ & Alschuler; Architects. 
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Union Trust Co. Building, Washington, D. C. Wood, Donn & Deming, Architects. _ 
SELECTIONS FROM PITTSBURG ARCHITECTURAL CLUB EXHIBITION, 1907. 2 8 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


Reading Pages 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Tests of Reinforced C te, with Diagrams 


The Small Public Library (Illustrated ) 
By Edw. L. Tilton, Architect 


Artistic Expression of Steel and Concrete 
By C. Howard Walker, Architect 


Illustrations 
Hyde Park M. A.., Chicago 
Frost & Granger, Architects 


Weld Boat Club House, Cambridge, Mass. 
Peabody & Stearns, Architects 


Interior, Bank of Pittsburg 
Geo. B. Post, Architect 
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WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


Dexter 
English Shingle Stains 


Fast Colors 
Odorless 


Preserving 
Durability 


q ; You are doing the best office for your i 

4 client that it is possible to do 4 
| | H. M. HOOKER CO., Agent F. H. McDONALD, Agent 

i 57 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 619 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids, Mich. a 


The Original Old Style Method 


of making Terne Plates was known as the 


PROCESS 


because MF Roofing Tin was the first practical metal roof covering ever made. The process is just the same 
to-day as it was then, and the plates are just as even in gauge, thoroughly coated and easi ly worke erefore, 
when a property owner or roofer specifies MF Ternes, he can rest assured he is getting the best to be had. 


When ordering, kee in mind the fact that the MF Process i 1s the oldest Old Style Process i in existence, and 
that MF Roofing in cannot be excelled, regardless of how long you search. Write for our booklet. “From / 
Underfoot to Overhead”—it is interesting and. costs you nothing. 1 


American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Frick Building Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
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ART METAL 


CONSTRUCTION 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Steel ; ‘Sanitary 
Filing Durable 
Devices Fireproofed 


Our Specialty: 

Steel Equipment of Public Build- 
ings, Banks, Vaults, Com- 
mercial, and Profes- 
sional Offices 
Library Stacks and Furniture 


“SWEETS 
INDEX” 
PAGES 957-961 


-THE INLAND ARCHITECT 


_ ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


Henry Maurer & Son 


Manufacturers of 


Terra Cotta (Hollow Tile) 
Fireproof Building Materials 


420 East 23d St., New York Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia 
If you .want an incombustible fire resisting building, 
why hunt around for fads, when bona fide fireproof 
material — Terra Cotta — is at hand; co 1 


est insurance rates ? 


-NORTH-WESTERN 
TERRA COTTA CO. 


WORKS AND OFFICE: 
CLYBOURN AND WRIGHTWOOD AVENUES 
Branch Office: 1415 Railway Exchange Building 


CHICAGO 


PATENT 
DET STORE FRONT 


_ Saves time and money in glaz- 
ing. Glass can be set from the out” 
side and reset without disturbing 
window display or removing the 
window enclosure. Lets in every 
ray of light and gives every inch 
for display, 

Endorsed by Plate Glass Insurance Come 
pauies because of its many practical advan- 
—_ Made in all finishes—but our new 

“Metal Store Fronts” 


tells all about it—gives interesting facts and 
full size illustrations. Write for a copy. 


Detroit Show Case Co. 
481 West Fort St., DETROIT, MICH. 


Stanley’s Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze and Steel 


NEVER WEAR DOWN 
NEVER CREAK 


The improved washer protects the balls against mois- 
ture and dust. 

For sale by leading hardware dealers. 

Artistic booklet free. 


Ghe STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. New York 


Chicago 


NEVER REQUIRE OILING | 


Colonial Interiors 


of ualled durability are made at small expense in 


French's Decorative Enamel 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Varnishes, Enamels, Paints, Peerless Mortar Colors 
and Buck White Lead 
PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1844 


evaporate moisture saturated Garbage and utilize it to assist in 

heating water, thus providing the cleanest and most practical 

way to dispose of Refuse and the Cheapest Way on E to Heat 
Water for domestic purposes 


MADE BY 


Chas. F. Stoddard Mfg. Co. 


HOW TO JUDGE 
ARCHITECTURE 


By RUSSELL STURGIS 
@ A Popular Guide to the Appreciation of Buildings. 
e @ No attempt is made to set up absolute standards, 
but the reader is enabled to form bases for his own 
opinion, and to learn the fundamentals of good and 
bad buildings. 
@ Eighty-four Illustrations, Price, $1.50. Postage, 15c. 


Porter, Taylor & Co. 


52 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
and sold exclusively through 358 Dearborn Street 33 33 CHICAGO 
THE PLUMBING TRADE 
Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. . . 
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No matter how solid the foundation, the 
building becomes a wreck if the roof 
fails to withstand every deteriorating 
action of the elements. No roof can do 
this so thoroughly as that covered with 


SAMSON SPOT 
SASH CORD 


Distinguished by our trade-mark—the Colored Spot. 


Samson Cordage Works 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Roofing Tin 


In many instances this vastly superior 
brand is as good today as when put into 
use years ago. Its extreme wearability, 


y the base of 
Hammered Open Hearth 
cannot be approached in any other roofing tin. 


New folder sent to architects, builders and 
request. 


Makers: 


FOLLANSBEE BROTHERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


beating against a front door will 
soon cause it to become white 
and weather-beaten, unless the 
woodwork is protected by 


SPAR COATING 


A perfect finish for 
exterior woodwork 


For Booklet Write 
EDWARD SMITH @ COMPANY 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
59 Market St., CHICAGO 45 Broadway, NEW YORK 


O not fail to include in your Hard- 
ware lists for the building or build- 


ings you are constructing, the Y. & T. 


Blount Door Check 


Made in six sizes, it is adaptable to all 
uses from massive bank and church doors 
to the lightest inside doors of residences. 


Write for illustrated printed matter 
describing the Blount Door Check. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 


General Offices, 9 Murray Street, New York 
Chicago Office, 90 Lake Street 


MULLINS | 


| 
Makes | 
Everything 
in Art 
Architectural 
Sheet Metal 
| Work 


Statuary—Ornamentai Sheet 
Metal Work—Skylights— 
Fireproof Windows — Art 
Metal Tile Roofing—Steel 
Ceilings—Finials — Wrought 
Iron Grilles—Cornices, etc., 
etc. Estimates, models and 
designs submitted for archi- 
tects, builders and contract- 
ors. Our 120-Page CATA- 
LOGUE of Stock Designs 
will be sent on request. 


The 
W. H. Mullins Co. 


211 Franklin Street 


SALEM, OHIO 
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